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TROQUOIS CADDIS-WORMS. 


Some time ago. I found in the brook near my home a 
caddis-worm very different in color, habits and temper 
from the one that I have described under the name of 
ruff-coat. He was so ferocious that, not knowing his 
scientific appellation, which I afterwards discovered to 
be “Neuronia,” I named him “The Iroquois,” after a 
warlike tribe of Indians. 

He had a yellow face striped with black, and his house, 
which perhaps in this case more resembled an overcoat, 
was about the same size round as that of the ruff-coat, 
but a little longer. It was made of pieces of leaves fast- 
ened together at the edges. Sometimes I furnished him 
with occupation by gently poking him out of his case, and 
putting him in a small dish with some leaves and water. 
He would wander about for a while in a restless and 
unhappy way, but would finally hide himself under the 
leaves, and by the next morning would appear attired in 
a new patch-work coat as good as the old one. When 
fresh leaves were put into his dish he would sometimes 
think them better in color or quality than those of which 
his coat was already made, and-so would bite off one 
end of his garment and replace it with a circle of the 
fresh leaves. Or he might bite off from one end, and 
then turn round in his case and put the addition to the 
other end, repeating this operation till the whole case 
was new. 

He was nervous and excitable, and most of the time 
traveling about the aquarium in a restless way, occa- 
sionally stopping to bite at some other insect in the 
water; even if the other insect were a caddis-worm, he 
had no scruples about attacking it. In fact, he ateup so 
many of his neighbors that I was obliged to transfer 


him toa dish by himself and feed him small pieces of 


raw beef. He would draw a little piece of the beef into 
his case, and holding it with his claws, would lie chew- 
ing and sucking it with great relish. 

In March he closed both ends of his case, and re- 
mained quiet for about two weeks. Then the pupa 
emerged, and soon changed to the imago or perfect 
caddis-fly, whose colors, like those of the larva, were 


yellow and black. 
It is some years since I have found any of these neu- 


- ronias in my brook. Whether the other water insects 
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have driven them out on account of their turbulent dis- 
positions, or whether they have themselves decided to 
emigrate to a more congenial climate, I cannot say. I 
should be glad to know if any of you find creatures 
like them where you live. C. H. CLARKE. 


: One of the pleasantest things to see at Christmas is a 
branch of mistletoe, hung from the chandelier, or over 
the parlor door, or in the center of. your evergreen arch, 


_ or in any place where merry boys and girls do congre- 
mG So seer ey tft ; s 


gate during the Christmas festivities. And this is the 
way to find it: Ask your parents or friends to give you~ 
the address of some person living in the country, in 
some Southern State, or in California. Then write a 
polite, courteous request to have a bit of mistletoe sent 
you wrapped in a newspaper. Be sure and enclose 
stamps for sending it. In November I have received it 
from California in full blossom, and from Georgia with 
its white waxen berries fully ripe. In our Northern and 
Eastern States there are so many who have never seen 
the mistletoe that it is a pleasant.addition to things of 
interest at Christmas time. M. B. C. 8. 


If an excavation for a cellar is opened near an accus- 
tomed walk, it is best to look at the sections of the earth 
or sands thus made; for these sands are very often in 
layers, and, in that case, they bear evidence that there 
even the loose material of the surface had been ar- 
ranged by water, either that of the ocean or that of a 
river or lake.—Dana—“ Geological Story Briefly Told.” 


THE LEECH BAROMETER. 


The leech barometer is a tall glass jar, about three 
parts full of water, in which a leech is placed. In dry 
weather the leech remains at the top of the jar, in dull 
and wet weather sits at the bottom, and when wind is 
expected it moves rapidly about from one part of the 
jar to another. ; 


WASTE IN THOUGHT. 

When children are eager to run off on a frolic they do 
not like to hear their mother call to them, saying, 
“Haste makes Waste.” They know she means that 
they are in such a hurry that they have forgotten some- 
thing, and that they must come back and do the neg- 
lected work, or pick up the fallen bundle, which will 
take a great deal longer than if they had remembered 
the task earlier, or if they had moved more carefully. 
“Tt takes so long,” they say, and it does; and time is 
what we all want to save, for we cannot make any more 
than there is. 

Curl up into an arm chair, with feet crossed under you, 
put on your memory cap, shut your eyes and think if 
there are not three ways in which you are a waster. I. 
In thought. II. In action. ILI. In material. 

Children say they never think ; but they have no idea 
how much they think, only they often “put the horse 
before the cart,” and so there is great waste in their 
thought; and by and by,when they want'to be Presidents, 
and Inventors,and Generals, they will find they can 
scarcely be clerks, mechanics, or soldiers, because they 
have wasted so much thinking, and have never stopped 
to think out an idea. Their thought is all topsy-turvy, 
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inside out; it has no beginning nor end, but is all mid- 
dle. When lessons are to be recited, they forget the rea- 
son for things, give wrong words to names, and seem 
queer and stupid; for as they did not stop before hand to 
think out the lesson, the little thinking they did do was 
almost all waste. 

A boy was told to write a letter about “ Fidelity is a 
virtue.’ He heard what the teacher said, wrote down 
“Biddility is a virtue ;” could not think what it meant, 
and came to school without’ his composition. Spelling 
lessons show whether or not a scholar wastes his 
thought. I saw a letter of twenty-three lines with 
twenty mistakes; it took Frank half an hour to correct 
it, because he lost his temper, as well as his memory, 
and so could not think well. 

It is only want of thought, or confused thought, that 
makes people stupid. It takes a long time to think, be- 
cause one does not think with all his might. Train 
yourself to do that. Read one hundred and twenty-five 
lines of Homer in ten minutes; then you will be under 
such pressure that no thought will be wasted. Think 
what you want to say, begin at the beginning and stop 
at the end, and be sure to put the middle in between 
the beginning and the end. KATE GANNETT WELLS. 


Molly Molley had been trying to begin her composi- 
tion for half an'hour. At last she threw down her pencil, 
breaking its nice, long point, which she had sharpened 
while she was making waste of her thoughts till they 
were all in disorder and nearly worn out. “I don’t 
know how to say it,” she exclaimed, ‘“‘ but a home is like 
a kind of a seminary and a symmetry.” ‘ What do 
you mean by symmetry ?” asked her mother.’ “ Why,” 
she answered, “when we don’t get cross with each 
other, and things goon smoothly, and it is all pleasant, and 
the family is in good shape, then a home is like sym- 
metry ; but when you scold us it is like a seminary, and 
a house has got to be both. Oh dear! how shall I say 
nS K. G. W. 


Betsey Ann came home the same day, and said, “I 
have got a Herculaneum lesson to learn!” “Here is a 
picture of the city, if that will help you,” said Bob. 
“City !” cried Betsey scornfully, “that’s like a boy. 
Hercules wasn’t a city.” “Oh,” replied Bob, still more 
scornfully, “ you meant Herculean!” 

It will not do to look with disrespect upon the little 
things. They fill a large part of all our lives, and as 
many of us must be content with using ourselves upon 
these only, we will try to put all the grace and sweet- 
ness into them that isso much needed in the daily liy- 
ing. It will not be lost. 


“Tt is one of the beautiful compensations of life that 
no one can sincerely try to help another without helping 
himself.” And in the sense of right helping, that is 
true also of the reverse. 


I have at length become really useful; and this, sure- 
ly, was my true destiny.—H. C. Anderson. 


Love is sunshine. Hate is shadow. 
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TALKING TIMES AND THINGS TO DO. 

How does the work come on this week, little people? 
We were talking of scrap-book making, and the arrange- 
ment of a stamp-book, at our last meeting. Did you 
bring your book, Harry, and you your stamps, James? 
“Yes; here they are.” Isee that Sally does not mean 
to waste any time while we arespending the few minutes 
for our talk. Are those the wristers for Uncle Sam you 
are knitting? - “ No; I finished those last night, and be- 
gan another pair. Some of the older girls are getting 
things together to have a Christmas tree and supper for 
the children of those poor families who live over on 
Nobody street, and they want all of us young ones to 
help what we can. I promised to tell about it here to- 
night, and ask if the boys and girls hadn’t some toys laid 
away that they could spare; or, perhaps a few of you 
girls could get time to make things.” “TI can send some 
picture books,” says Willie, promptly. “ And I can give 
a box of dominoes, for I have two,” adds James, eagerly. 
“The older girls have been knitting mittens, wristers, 
baby socks, and even a few hoods, and are collecting some 
money to buy stockings and flannels: They had a ‘bee’ 
the other day, and made some funny little rag dolls, 
dressed in bright pieces.” Business-like Charley raps on 
the table. “ All who will come to our house to-morrow, 


‘after school, to make or bring things for the tree, say 


aye.” A vigorous chorus of “ayes” makes us forget the 
possibility ofa “no;” and this being arranged, we will 
hear how Harry made his scrap-books. “This is the 
one I brought. James thinks it will be the right thing 
for his stamps. I buy some good wrapping paper for ten 
or fifteen cents a quire, size about 10 x 12 inches; two 
quires are enough for a book. First, I divide them into 
four parts, taking six sheets in each, leaving it folded 
just as it comes. Then, with a big darning needle, I 
punch two holes at the folded edge, two inches from top 
and bottom, and one in the middle, making each about 
half an inch from the edge. Then put a narrow strip of 
thick felt or pasteboard—two strips, if not very thick— 
the right length, up and down, sewing through that and 
the paper, with stout cord, in the places punched. Then 
another six sheets is sewed through, and another strip 
or strips of felt, and so on, till it is all put together. Then 
I cut paste-board covers, and bind one long edge of each 
cover with cambric or calico. You can stick or sew the 
cambric on, only don’t fold the binding over close to the 
paste-board, but let it come out a little beyond, so 
you can stitch it in at the same places you have been 
sewing. It makes a first-rate book, and you can cover it 
with some cloth or paper, and stick a picture on the out- 
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side of the first cover, if you like.” I shall have to tell 
my nieces and nephews in the Country of this way to 
make books ; it seems to be very firm and tidy. You 
will have to make your own page-headings for the dif- 
ferent countries, James. “ He can print them in German 
text letters. He puts the names of his maps on the 
blackboard at school that way.” “ And the flags of the 
different countries, on these envelopes, I can cut out and 
put at the top of ‘the pages, according to the headings.” 
These things will be enough for you to do in your book, 
besides making it, the next time we meet. And I hope 
Charley will have a very busy “bee” at his house to- 
morrow, preparing for the Christmas tree. 


WHAT TO READ. 


From The Ladies Commission, 7 Tremont Place, Boston. 


It happened ence to a school girl to join a history 
class, which at the moment was studying about Savon- 
arola, the great Florentine preacher. The girl knew 
little of Florence, and I don’t think she had ever 
heard Savonarola’s name before; but she looked 
up references, read what came in her way, and 
even copied a portrait of the “ Frate,” which another 
scholar had found. Then the «lass went on tu another 
subject, and the knowledge she had gained was stored 
away in an unused corner of her brain, and quite for- 
gotten. But it happened to her, many years afterward, 
to be living in Florence ; and in the course of the usual 
sight-seeing she found herself in the old monastery of 
San Marco, and there, in one of the cells, was this picture 
of which she had made a copy. And instantly the whole 
story came back to her,—the cloisters, the church, the 
great square became alive with the people of that earlier 
time, and Florence was a familiar city. 

If the Western young people, who are the larger pro- 
portion of the readers of ‘‘ Lirrizy Uniry,” are fortunate 
enough to make acquaintance with two books issued 
this year, they will be preparing for something of the 
experience of my school-girl friend, when, as we hope 
they may sometime all do, they come East to old Boston 
on Massachusetts Bay. 

Mr. Scudder, who wrote the pleasant stories of the 
Bodley children, tells in “ Boston Town” how a grand- 
father takes his two boys through the present city, show- 
ing them the relics of the old town, and giving them as 
much history as may make all plain. 

Then Mr. Drake, who is authority on Boston antiqui- 
ties, tells of “ Around the Hub,” and includes in his 
story the fortifications in Cambridge, Roxbury and Dor- 
chester, and the seige of the town. 

The book would be more satisfactory if it gave a few 
dates for the pictures of old-time life ; and certainly Mr. 
Drake lets his enthusiasm run away ls him when he 
says that “no city in the world, Rome perhaps excepted, 
has had so much written about it” as Boston! Any 
well-read boy or girl may find amusement in noting 
other exceptions, besides Rome, to such a statement. 
Still it is true that you cannot start anywhere in Boston 
without finding yourself carried back to colonial and 

_ Revolutionary times; the geographiy is itself history, and 


Beacon Hill, King’s chip, Fort Hill, , Battery March, 
each tells something of the story whiob 3 is most interest- 
ing and important of all to American boys and girls. 


“LITTLE NEIGHBORS.” 

In Downer’s Grove, Ill., a company Oofchildren formed 
a society named as above, and without special organiza- 
tion, met often with patchwork for quilts, and other 
sewing, to make articles for the Foundling’s Home, in 
Chicago. The workers were connected with the Univer- 
salist Sunday School of that town, and carried on their 
labors in a hearty and informal way, not choosing offi- 
cers nor exacting fees, but simply each and all lending 
the hand as best she could. When the collection of 
completed work was enough for one sending, it was 
packed in a box and forwarded to its destination. In 
summer, vegetables, fruit and other good things were 
sent once a week, while the season lasted. This was car- 
ried on for six years, but is at present suspended for a 
time, owing to the sickness or removal of many of the 
members. 


“BUSY WORKERS.” 

Another little “ band,” in Geneseo, III., started by the 
Congregationalist Sunday School, sends most of its work 
to the Foundling’s Home. There are eighteen girls in 
this society, from eleven to thirteen years old, and dur- 
ing the four years since they formed and chose their 
regular officers, they have met every other Saturday, 
paying one cent each for admission. One of the ladies 
of the church takes charge of the sewing, and the meet- 
ings are generally at her home, unless the parents of 
some members invite them to their own. Sometimes 
they have reading, or stories told by one or many, and 
often after the hour of work, games or charades make a 
merry afternoon of it. They are now preparing for a 
fair and entertainment, to be held this month. There 
are also two societies of young ladies in the same town, 
of which we may hear in the future. 


We waste our time in moments, our money in dimes, 
and our happiness in trifles. 


“Unity”? Sunday School Lessons—Series X. 


TALKS ABOUT THE BIBLE. 


BY NEWTON M. MANN. 


ie References in this Series of Lessons ave to the Bible saga and to“'A 
Basiniel View of the Bible,” by the present writer. pp. 206. cts. For 
sale by the Colegrove Book Co., Uiteacon and by the pukiibar, ene Mann, 
Rochester, N. Y. References to this book are made by the abbreviation R. 
V. B. Other works therein referred to will be of great service to the older 
classes. 


LESSON IX. 
(Read Isaiah and R. V. B., pp. 75, 76.) 


GOLDEN TEXT.—“ Wash you, make you clean; put away the evil of 
your doings from before mine eyes: cease to do evil, learn to do well.” 
Is. I; 16. 
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Thebook of Isaiah is mainly the work of two prophets, the later of whom 
lived during the captivity in Babylonia. The consideration of the whole 
has been deferred till now, partly to avoid complicating the lessons, and 
partly to bring to the study of this book whatever facility might be ac- 
quired from the previous exercises. The youngest student who has fol- 
lowed our inquiries so far, will easily understand the modern idea of the 
composition of this book. Let it be understood in all these studies that 
the chapter headings and running titles at the top of the page in your 
Bibles are no part of the original and are often misleading. In some of 
the books the marginal dates are also wide ofthe mark. This is the case 
with all the latter part of Isaiah. 


I. THE REAL ISAIAH.—HIS DATE. 


For the period of the prophet who was really called§Isaiah we must go 
back to the reign of Hezekiah, and, according to chapter I: 1, the three 
preceding kings of Judah. What other prophets were active during that 
time? Under what reign and in what year does the sixth chapter appear 
to have been written? In whose reign these three passages: V: 1-7; 
VIL: 1—X: 4; XVII: 1-11? In whose reign XIV: 28-32? Who was king 
of Judah at the writing of V: 8-30? (Compare verse 13 with 2 Kings 
XVIII: 11.) In whose reign appeared X: 5-XII; XXVIII-XXXIII? 
(Consult marginal dates.) Was the expedition of Tartan mentioned, 
XX: 1, thé same as that in2 Kings XVIII: 17? (Note 2 Kings XVIII: 
13, and observe that Gargon was the predecessor of Sennacherib.) Before 
what year, then, must XX have been written? During what invasion 
XXII: 1-14? (The marginal date two or three years tooearly.) The 
dates of the other parts can be fixed with less confidence. 


II. THE MAN. 


This Isaiah was one of the greatest prophets, Like the other moral 
heroes of the eighth century B. C., he proclaims the need of doing right. 
But he takes us back to a more primitive age, when prophets assumed to 
exercise a magical power, (XXX VII: 7; XX XVIII: 8), and confronted 
kings with sharp reproof. Would such a performance as is mentioned 
in XX: 3 have been tolerated in Jeremiah’s day,do you think? Some 
half crazy Quakers attempted _to imitate this proceeding in Salem, Mass., 
in 1662, and received a good whipping for it. 


Ill ANOTHER ISAIAH. 


A considerable part of this book could not have been written by the 
Isaiah of Hezekiah’s time. In reading the book have you found a good 
place for it to end a little past the middle? The historical part of a 
book of this kind belongs at the close. Turn to chapter XXXVI and 
you will see that this and the three following chapters are historical, 
and form the natural ending of the book. What follows has no connec- 
tion, Ordinary readers can see that a new hand begins with the fortieth 
chapter. 


IV. REASONS FOR THIS VIEW. 


The proofs of this are easy to find. From XL:1 on to the end, the 
book assumes a condition of things that belongs not to the time of Heze- 
kiah, but to the time of the captivity. Jerusalem is already laid waste. 
(LI: 3; LIL: 9; LXIV: 9-11.) Judah is in captivity. (XLII: 22; LI: 
2, 3,5.) It is expressly said that the Assyrian captivity (719 B. C.) is an 
event long passed, (LII: 4), and that now the people are in the hands of 
the Chaldeans, that is, we are at a time subsequent to 586 B. ©.; (XLVII: 
5,6), and it is from this captivity that the nation is to be rescued. (XLVIII: 
20.) The hope of the writer is for the overthrow of Babylon, and‘he 
mentions by name the General who was to reduce the city and set the 
captives free. (XLIV: 28; XLV: 1.) If you should find a’ book with 
the title page torn out, and with no other indications of when it was 
written than a reference to the fall of Richmond and a mention or two 
ofGen, Grant, would you be in any danger of supposing the book was 
written a hundred and fifty years before Gen. Grant was born? Would 
you not at once conclude that it could not have been written much before 
April 9, 1865? When did Cyrus loom upin the Hast? Subsequent to 
what time, then, must the second Isaiah have written ? 


V. OTHER CHAPTERS. 


Do you find any chapters in the first part. of the book which imply a 
condition of Jerusalem like that of the captivity or of the time imme- 
diately following? (Examine XXIV-XXVII; XXXIV, XXXYV.) 
These may have been written by the author of the last chapters or by 
some other prophet. It does not appear that the second Isaiah himself 
put these writings together in one book, The compilation of the whole 


under the name of an eighth century prophet must have been done after 
the return from captivity, 


VI. RANK OF THE SECOND ISAIAH. 


The writer of XL-LXVI was the last of the great prophets, and per- 
haps the greatest of them all. Do we know his name? Do we know 
anything of him beyond these chapters? But his words are on every 
tongue, and little children know many of them by heart. How little is 
ina name! 


LESSON X. 
EZRA—NEHEMIAH—PSALMS. 
(Read Ezra and Nehemiah; also R. V. B., pp. 77-87.) 


GOLDEN TEXT.—‘‘O worship the Lord in the beauty of holiness ; 
fear before Him, all the earth.” Psalms XCVI: 9. 


I. IN BABYLONIA. 
The sojourn of the Jews in Babylonia was a fruitful period in their 


literature. What prophecies appeared there? During these years 
Judges, Samuel and Kings came to their present shape; also Joshua, 


| and, as we shall see, the ‘‘ Books of Moses.”? Inno previous sixty years 
| were the scribes so lively with their pens. 


Il. THE TIME OF THE RETURN. 


What had Jeremiah said about the duration of the captivity? (Jer. 


| XXV: 11,12,) When did the captivity begin? We should naturally 


say, with the destruction of Jerusalem, 586 B.C. (2 Kings XXV: 11.) 
But take the earlier date, when Jehoiachin and a body of captives were 
carried off. (2 Kings XXIV: 12,14.) What year wasthat? (Reckon it 
from statement in ‘verse 18.) From Jeremiah’s prophecy, when ought 
the return to have taken place? What was the actual date of the return? 
(Hz. I: 1,see margin.) Jeremiah, then, hit it within nine years, which was 
doing very well indeed. The Babylonian Empire fell, and the Jews 
made the most of achange of masters. 


Ill. THE RETURN. 


The conquering Cyrus gave the Jews full permission to go back to their 
own country. (Hz. I: 2,3.) Notall availed themselves of the privilege, 
but quite a caravan set out. How many is it said there were in all? 
(Ez. IT: 64, 65; Neh. VIL: 66, 67.) Can you make out the same sum by 
adding up the specifications? Do the schedules agree? (Compare Hz. 
II: 12; Neh. VII: 17.) Some clerical carelessness. 


IV. DISAPPOINTMENT 


The prophets had painted the return to Zion in glowing colors. How 
did the reality answer to their dreams? (R.V.B.,p.78.) How did the 
old men who had seen the former temple feel when they saw the new 
structure going up? (III: 12.) Cyrus appears to have expected the 
scattered remnants of Israel in Judah and Samaria to join with the re- 
turning exiles, and make him an ally of some strength on the Mediterra- 
nean. Whatreally happened? (IV: 1-6.) What was the result of this 
disagreement? (IV: 7-24.) Things lookedgloomy. What two prophets 
expressed the general feeling? (V: i. Only the first eight chapters of 
Zechariah belong to this time.) 

V. EZRA. 


The returned captives brought some new customs and a stricter law. 
The priests were now distinguished from the Levites. (VI: 16,18.) 
Great stress was laid on separation from foreigners. (21.) When did 
Ezra go up from Babylon to Jerusalem? (VII: 1.) From whom does 
he trace his priestly descent? (5.) What was he more than priest? 
(6, 12.) A famous scribe, he had written out the law with its latest de- 
velopments, and now appears with this law in hishand. (25.) Who 
gave Ezra authority to manage matters at Jerusalem? What does he 
find there that distresses him? (IX:14.) What does hedo about it? 
(X: 5-17; R. V. B., pp. 81, 82.) How many stood out against his hard 


decree? (X: 15.) 


VI. NEHEMIAH. 


How long after this proceeding does Nehemiah come to the front ?- 
What office had he held at the Persian court? (Neh. I: 11.) In what. 
shape did he find Jerusalemstill? (II: 11-17.) What did he do to restore 
the city? Ezra had been in retirement thirteen years, He comes for- 
ward now with his perfected book of the law. (VIII: 1,2.) How does 
this book appear to compare in length with Deuteronomy, which Shap- 
han read twice through in so short a time? (Compare VIII: 3, 18, with 
2 Kings XXIT: 8,10.) It took a week to read this. Here we have, for 
the first time, all of what are called the laws of Moses. Some of them 
were entirely new. (VIII: 17; R. V. B., pp. 84, 85.) Ezra makes Moses 
lay down rules for endless burnt offerings and sacrifices, (See Ex., 
Ley., Num., everywhere.) Had Moses given any such directions in 
Jeremiah’s time? (Jer. VII: 22.) 


VII. THE PRIEST. 


In these days the priest became king. The high priest was crowned 
and sat uponathrone. (Zech, VI: 11,13.) Can you think of any priest 
in our time who has these signs of royalty? It was a great time for 
priests, and all interest centered in public worship, At this time began 
the public reading of the law. (Neh. VIII: 1-8.) Much was made of sing- 
ing, and psalm-writing became general. The psalms made up the hymn- 
book of the temple. Prophecy almost disappeared: The life of Israel 
entered upon a new phase, The age of originality is gone by. Hence- 
forth it is the old and not the new that is sought after. The law regu= 
lating every religious act has got itself written. f 


